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ANALYTIC-SYNTHETIC 
IV 
By F. WaIsMANN 


ike words ‘ contingent ’ and ‘ necessary ’ are used like this. 
We say that it is a contingent fact that I am sitting on this 
chair, that it is raining outside, and the like, but that it is a 
necessary truth that a half of a half is a quarter, that every husband 
is male, etc. The difference between the two types of statement, ; 
it might be said, is that one of the first type describes a fact, 
whereas any one of the second is not used descriptively at all, but, 
say, in calculating, or in drawing inferences. And one is perhaps 
inclined to say that, although there are two kinds of statement, 
there ate not two kinds of fact, contingent and necessary. There 
is only one kind of fact. Faccs ate what they are, contingent. 
Everything that is could be otherwise. Contrary to appearance, 
a necessary truth does not say that so-and-so “ must be ” such- 
and-such. It does not say anything at all, it is non-informative ; 
although, and that is another part of the story, it can be construed 
—and should perhaps best be construed—as a statement about 
the use of certain words or symbols. ‘This is the sense in which 
it has been said that “‘ necessary propositions are really verbal ”’. 
(Cf. an article by N. Malcolm, Mind, 1940). If we accept this 
account, it seems to remove the impression that there are 
facts of a peculiar kind, inherent in the nature of things, and the 
uneasiness which this idea is likely to awaken. . 
But there is something queer about this view. For one may 
well ask a holder of it—If, as you say, necessary propositions are 
not descriptive, how can they be construed as statements about 
the use of language? Should one not rather say that they are like 
tautologies, completely devoid of content? This difficulty will 
be cleared up later. Let us, however, for the moment, con- 
centrate on another point. To say that necessary statements are . 
not descriptive is quite right ; but it does not follow from this 
that all non-necessary statements are on the same logical level, 
contingent ; nor that all facts are on.the same level. For there 
is. a class of statements which are puzzling in that none of these 
labels seems to fit. Would you call it just an ordinary fact that I 
see with my eyes, that I do not feel your pain, that I have only 
one body, that I am the same age I was yesterday, that time 
is measurable, and that space has three dimensions? Are these 
statements about facts or about words ? If you were pressed, you 
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wouldn’t be too sure of the answer ; and anyhow, you wouldn’t 
be bapPy about saying either. You may be unwilling to commit 
yourselves. And you would be shy of calling them contingent, 
and shy of calling them necessary. Why? One of the reasons 
which makes you hesitate can be brought out by asking—What 
is a Contingent statement? Are we really quite clear what we 
mean by it? Suppose someone says that a statement is contingent 
if it refers to a fact. Does this help us? Of course not; for 
what is a fact? “ Every rience presupposes someone who 
has it ”—-is this just a fact like any other? Is there not some- 
thing more to it—does it not bring out the form in which an 
experience presents itself, a form which it shares with anything 
that 7s experience? And yet, is it not a fact that experiences 
do occur in persons? If one says, “I see with my eyes ”, is 
one, or is one not, stating a fact? What about such rs as 
—Space goes on in every direction ; the future is yet undeter- 
mined ; there is an intelligible Order of Nature. Are they facts? 
Are they non-facts? Are they non-contingent facts? 

Let us once more look at the statements. What is so remark- 
able about them is that they are obviously not the sort of ordinary 
report on things and situations which one associates with the 
idea of a particular current fact. So far they are clearly different 
from ee statements; and yet one feels, or seems to feel, 
that they tell us something about the world. What inclines one 
to take the latter view is presumably this. One wants to say, 
But look! Don’t you see that én fact 1 do not feel your pain, that 
I do see with my eyes, that space is im fact three-dimensional? 
Can you deny it? This makes us wish to say that sentences like 
these are about facts, or that they state, express facts. But how 
can they if they are not contingent? The difficulty that confronts 
us here can be brought out as follows. When we speak of a fact, 
we seem to have in mind something that is asserted in an 
empirical statement the truth of which depends on experience. 
So long as we have not turned to experience we do not know 
whether that statement is true or not; it may conceivably be 
either. And even if we know that it is true, it must be possible 
for us to specify what it would be like if it were false instead ; 
otherwise we would be said not to understand the statement. 
This has led philosophers to say that a fact is what has alter- 
natives ; or that a fact is contingent. But if we follow this line, we 
get’ into difficulties. For we are inclined to say that the state- 
ments we are considering are clearly about facts, yet we feel that, 
if they are about facts, it should not be so difficult for us to 
imagine situations in which they would be untrue. But that’s 
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precisely what we cannot do. If we try to deny any of these 
statements—i.e. if we try to imagine a situation in which I &@ 
feel your pain, in which I don’t see with my eyes, etc.,—we are up 
against a very odd state of affairs. The impression one gets is 
that we can say such things, but cannot think them; or that, in 
the attempt to think them, we get “lost and embrangled” in 
inextricable absurdities, to use Berkeley’s phrase. Indeed, what 
would it mean to think of an alternative to “I have only one 
body? ” Would you understand me if I called that in question? 
Can I for my part, by the boldest stroke of imagination, picture 
to myself what it would feel like to possess wo? Can I really, not 
in abstract, lifeless terms, but concretely, vigorously depict such 
a situation with all the small details which would give colour to 
it? Can we visualize, or conceive in any way that actual space 
is four -dimensional? That it is not unbounded? That time has 
a beginning and an end? Would not our whole thinking be 
a in confusion if we made any such attempt? 

these statements are not contingent, ought we to say that 
they are necessary? What seems to foster such a view is this. We 
feel that these statements are wnique in the sense that they have no 
alternatives ; if they are unique, if no other state of affairs is 
conceivable, then they are necessary. For necessary just means 
that which admits of no alternatives. Have we thereby proved 
our point ? Let us see. When we ask whether these statements 
are necessaty it is important to bear in mind that a word like 
“necessary ’ is used in a great many different ways. What has 
just been said brings out only one of the facets of the word’s 
meaning. Another sense, closely allied to it, is the idea that a 
necessary statement is absolutely certain—that its authority 
cannot be shaken by any empirical evidence to the contrary ; or 
rather that no such evidence is re/evant to it, either to its truth 
or to its falsity. Once we look upon it in this way we begin to 
waver. After all, we say to ourselves, how do we Anow that 
space is three-dimensional éf not by experience ?. Yet if this item of 
knowledge is based on experience, how can it be necessary? And if 
it was necessary, how could it tell us anything about experience? 
Or again, if it is empirical in the sense that it rests on experience, 
it seems very odd that it should not be refutable by it. Normally, 
what is derived from experience, can be annulled by experience. 
Yet, one would say, it is utterly inconceivable even to think of 
observations which would make us give up saying that space is 
three-dimensional. Is this not very puzzling? We may feel 
now that a statement like “ Space has three dimensions ”’ is in 
certain respects like a necessary, and yet in certain other respects 
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like an empirical truth. Is it, then, empirical and a priori at the 
same time ? Or is this an absurd thing to say? But let us, for 
the time being, shelve the question. There is yet another sense 
of ‘ necessary’, that which we have in mind when we say of 
something proved in mathematics or in logic that it is necessarily 
true. What we mean by this, anyhow in part, seems to be that any 
such statement is through and through rational; we can reach an 
insight into its truth such as is denied us in the sphere of brute 
facts. Not that all parts of mathematics are alike in this respect. 
One feels that geometry—the science of actual space—is in this 
regard very different from pare mathematics—a point already 
seen by Gauss when he wrote (in a letter to Olbers 1817): “I 
keep coming closer to the conviction that the necessary truth of 
our geometry cannot be proved, at least by the human intellect 
for the human intellect. Perhaps in another life we shall arrive 
at other insights into the nature of space which at present we 
cannot reach. Until then we must place geometry on an equal 
basis, not with arithmetic, which has a purely a priori foundation, 
but with mechanics”. The difference we all feel can be put as 
follows. A man may be puzzled why space should have just 
three dimensions, and not, let us say, four, but he will not be 
puzzled about why 2+2 = 4. Or if he is he will be confused. In 
the latter case, as indeed in the case of any purely mathematical 
truth, we can demonstrate it with all the rigour we may desire, 
and once we comprehend the proof, no obscurity is left, nothing 
that makes us ask the question “Why? ”’—everything is per- 
fectly clear and transparent. This question worries us only so 
_ as we have not attained to a complete understanding. Where 
such complete understanding is within our reach, we oe of oe 
the question—a very —— sign that full insight Jas been 
attained. This is possible in the domain of numbers which are 
given us not from outside as something foreign to us, but as 
constructions entirely clear and rational which, therefore, can 
hold nothing mysterious for us. And the same goes for logic. 
However, when we turn to things we know nit through the 
medium of the senses the situation is radically different. In the 
natural sciences we think that we have explained a phenomenon 
if we are able to deduce it from certain general laws of nature 
together. with certain data of observation: These laws can 
sometimes be traced back to other more general ones, and these 
to what is termed ultimate principles, or else they may be derived 
from certain hypotheses such as the atomic theory—but in the 
end we have to stop short at them as something we have to 
submit to. We can only bow before them, as it were, accept 
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them humbly as the given Order of Nature, unable to gain an 
insight into them. There is, we ate apt to say, something 
opaque and impenetrable to reason about them which resists 
rational understanding. Why just these laws and not others, we 
keep wondering. Yet however far we may go in reducing them 
to deeper ones, we feel that we shall never reach the point where 
our mind, no longer worried, will cease to ask this question. 
There is nothing that answers to that full comperehension, or 
insight, that is within our reach in a logically perfect science. 
On the contrary, some dark residuum will always remain ; 
something that cannot be penetrated completely. As with laws 
of nature, so with the three-dimensionality of space. Here, too, 
we feel ourselves to be in the presence of a most important 
feature of reality—yet of a feature which, as we can’t look 
through it, seems to oppress and overwhelm us with its factu- 
ality. It appears dark, mysterious, almost as if decreed by fate— 
inscrutable. It is in this sort of situation that the question 
““Why?” assumes that disquieting metaphysical ring. And it is 

recisely this which rebels in us against regarding this statement 
fabout the dimensions of space) as necessary. In fact, it now 
seems to us decidedly non-necessary, much more like an empirical 
statement of fact. 

Thus the mystery only seems to deepen. The statements so 
far considered, we persuade ourselves, are about facts—don’t 
we understand quite clearly what they say? Is it not a fact 
that space is three-dimensional, that I see with my eyes, that I 
feel only my pain, and so in the other cases? And yet they cannot 
be about ordinary, empirical facts ; if they were, why the trouble 
about alternatives ? And if they are unique, non-contingent, 
how can they describe anything at all? Is not the very idea of a 
description tied up with the notion of true and false, and hence 
with that of alternatives? To hint at a paradox—we say that 
something, though it is not the case, is possible.. No one is 
sitting on this chair, but someone might be sitting on it. It is 
as though something was not the case, and yet was more the 
case than if it cou/d not be the case. When we say this we have 
perhaps at the back of our minds a picture of reality as a sort of 
island surrounded by a sea of possibilities. Not that we ever 
explicitly entertain such an idea. But to admit the use of a crude 
icture is always better than to use this same picture unadmittedly. 
o say that the soul is a little man in one’s head that peeps out 
from one’s eyes is less harmful than to use the same picture 
in a covert or “ sublimated ” way so that it might escape censor- 
ship in Freud’s sense. Similarly, it is better to confess to out- 
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selves that we are tempted to look upon reality as if it was set in 
a surrounding of mere possibilities. The queer thing, however, 
is that saying “I feel your pain”’, “I have got two bodies ”, 
etc., is not describing something which just happens not to be the 
case. What one wants to say is rather that it makes no sense to 
say such a thing. In other words, what the wndenied statements 
express, or purport to express, is no longer contrasted with other 
ssible states of affairs—in the language of our simile, the 
island is no longer marked off from the sea. The “ facts” we 
have been considering are not opposed to anything else. Are 
they facts? 

Thus we waver to and fro. It is as if we said—Surely, all 
these are facts ; only to add after a moment’s reflection—But 
how can they se facts? This conflict gives rise to a peculiar 
mental uneasiness. It is as though, up to now, we had been 
passing heedlessly over the difficulties, and now, all of a sudden, 
we noticed them and asked ourselves in alarm—But look, how 
can that be? That is a sort of question which occurs over and 
over again in philosophy. It seems as if two forces were acting 
upon us, pulling us in opposite directions. We are alternatively 
tempted to say, “ Facts of course; no, impossible”. We are 
torn between doubts, and don’t know what to say. We have 
reached a — where the very idea of a fact appears in a myster- 
ious new light. 

Queer—getting confused about things which we all under- 
stand in daily life is often the first sign that we have made pro- 
press in philosophy. So we are worried now about the idea of a 

act. It seems as if the mind’s eye were growing dim, as if every- 
thing, even things which ought to be perfectly clear and simple, 
were becoming oddly puzzling and unlike their usual selves. 
Indeed, our bewilderment may be summed up in the question: 
What is a fact? What troubles us is the character of those state- 
ments, theit apparent likeness, and again their unlikeness, to 
current reports and descriptions. One way of bringing out this 
feature is to ask—Is the fact that I am mortal as contingent as the 
fact that I have a scar on my left thumb? Or are there degrees of 
being contingent? Should one tome say that statements can 
be arranged according to this degree? And does the character 
of the statements which puzzle us not lie just in this: that they 
ate a sort of limiting case to which ordi statements may 
approach, only less contingent and more certain than these? 
Are they to be likened, it might be asked, to laws of nature? Or 
ate they different from them in kind? Another question worth 
mentioning is this: Is not the difficulty of deciding between 
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contingent and necessary in the last analysis due to some 
deficiency of ordinary language? If so, can it be remedied—for 
instance, can a “ more logical ” language be conceived in which 
every statement can be put neatly into one of the two baskets? 
Or is the deeper reason for our predicament this, that the dis- 
tinction ‘ contingent—necessary ’ is not exhaustive? Is there 
room for a third class of statements as yet overlooked by the 
theorists who have drawn this distinction? 

These are some of the questions we have to treat. They 
cluster round the notion of a fact, and its linguistic counterpart, 
that of an empirical statement. Before, however, grappling with 
these notions, we must turn our gaze into another direction. 
It has already been noticed that in an wo to deny any of 
those queer statements we are faced with insurmountable 
difficulties. One may well ask, is this perhaps due to certain 
limitations of our natural language? If so, why not extend 
language so as to make it fit to do the job? That brings us to a 
new subject, the part played by natural language in this dis- 
cussion. 


5. Ordinary Language 


The appeal to “ the ordinary use of language ” has become a 
feature of philosophical technique of the very: first importance. 
If a philosopher talks in a queer way—using words in very 
special, very wide, very uncommon senses, or indulging in 
highfaluting phrases—it is well to remind him of the ordin 
way we use these words in plain talk on simple matters. To 
bring him down to earth from his flight of thought was, no 
doubt, the right’ move at a time when people got strangely 
intoxicated with all sorts of metaphysical moonshine. When an 
idealist, quite seriously, said, “Time is unreal” and Moore 
retorted, “‘Do you mean to say that you had no breakfast this 
morning?” this had a sobering effect, and I am not going for a 
minute to dispute that, or detract a whit from its therapeutic 
efficacy. So long as people are liable to be duped by words, 
Moore’s technique will continue to perform its wholesome 
purgative function. On the other hand, one should not mistake 
purgatives for food. If philosophy is not to die of sheer inanition 
the philosopher has to say something, whether he gives shape 
and expression to pregnant, yet only half-consciously formed 
ideas, or—as some Renaissance philosophers or Francis Bacon 
did—hits upon one of those watchwords which lighten up vast 
new aspects of thought and feeling, or serve as seeds for subse- 
quent developments, or—as the rationalists did—gives a 
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= impetus to scientific thought, or energises new ways of 
ooking, kindling the imagination—as Herder and Hegel did— 
for the unsounded depths of history, or what not. He may do a 
thousand things ; reformulate results previously obtained so as 
to make us see them in a new setting and with a new significance, 
awaken an analytic spirit, forge powerful weapons of analysis, 
make us sensitive to new aspects ; he may discover new types of 
questions, cast doubt on accepted answers, deepen our under- 
standing, heighten our critical powers, penetrate to deeper 
insights : but whatever he does, he is first and foremost an 
agent of ferment. If then, he is to fulfill his mission, the battle 
cty “ordinary use only!” is likely to have a shackling or, 
indeed, a paralysing effect. 

If. a philosopher goes “too wild”’, it is well to apply a 
dose of this noone the recall to “ordinary language”. But 
should one always and on principle do so? I wish to say pro- 
vocatively that there is positive danger in this notion. For one 
thing, to speak of he ordinary use of language is already ques- 
tionable, implying as it does, that ¢here is such a thing, and a 
unique one, and that one can find out what it is. But how ought 
one to determine what this ordinary use is, ¢.g. in a case of 
doubt? What ought one to do—to ask people? Azy people? 
Or only the competent ones? And who is to decide who is 
“‘ competent ”—the leading circles of society, the experts of 
language, the writers just in vogue? And supposing there are 
people generally considered competent—what if they disagree? 
Is perhaps the right way of tackling the a just this—to 
write down a long list of actually observed uses, taking note of 
the frequency of each use, and distilling the whole into a statis- 
tical table?.. But is this the sort of thing a philosopher wants to 


. do? Is he interested in the random fluctuations of speech, that 
sea with its endless waves and ripples? 


Simply thus to refer to “ the ” ordinary use is naive. There 
ate uses, differing from one another in many ways, e.g. according 
to geography, taste, social standing, special purpose to be 
served, and so forth. This has long been recognised by linguists 
who distinguish between use in writing and use in talking, or 
(in a different sense) between speech and language, between 
— and prose expression, elevated and every-day diction, 
and more speech, slang and idiom, or 
again between jargon, cant and argot ; not to mention shop-talk, 
college lingo, etc. All these are particular ways of using language, 
loosely revolving atound a—not too clearly defined—central 
body, the-standard speech. Thus one may, not without a show 
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of reason, speak of a prevailing use of language, a use, however, 
which by degrees shades into less established ones. And what is 
right, appropriate, in the one may be slightly wrong, wrong, or 
out of place in the others. And this whole picture is in a state 
of flux. One must indeed be blind not to see that there is some- 
thing unsettled about language ; that it is a living and growing 
thing, adapting itself to new sorts of situations, groping for new 
means of expression, for ever changing. True, there are words, 
often dating back to time immemorial, which are fairly definite 
and hardly change in the course of centuries. Through age-long 
and persistent use they have become smooth and polished like 
pebbles on a beach. Inthem, and the way they are used, we find 
stored up the results of the experience of many generations. 
They represent the conservative element in language. Others 
change perceptibly. If a new way of looking at things is growing 
up, a word may acquire new values, or be completely transformed 
and loaded with new meanings. An instance of this is the word 
‘romantic’.1 When it first came into use, in the middle of the 
17th century, it was a term of depreciation, implying “ false ”’, 
“imaginary ”, “unnatural ”’, “ chimerical ”, “ ridiculous ” ; it 
meant “like the old romances ” with their fabulous world and 
their false, high-flown sentiments, and was an expression of a 
newly-awakened critical spirit. The word soon began to mean 
something which, though absurd, was attractive to the imagin- 
ation. In this sense it was, already with some appreciation, 
applied to the scenes depicted in the old romances with their 
castles, forests and moonlight. With the gradual shift of feeling 
which began in the 18th century in this country the word acquired 
a specific modern sense : it became a term for a Aterary emotion, 
applied to nature seen through the medium of poetry and fiction, 
like “ picturesque ”’, also a word emerging at this time, which 
was used to describe scenes that were “like pictures.”’, seen 
through the coloured glass of painting. The English word was 
borrowed into German, and there, under the influence of philo- 
sophers and critics, was brought into opposition with what was 
called “ classical ” and imbued with vague metaphysical notions. 
From Germany it came to France, and from France it returned 
to its homeland, deeply changed by its journey and holding.a 
-world of new meanings. Thus the history of European thought 
is curiously mirrored in the usage of a single word. Numberless 
examples can be given to illustrate similar changes. All of us 
have witnessed in our time a significant change of meaning in 


- 1See Grimm’s Wéorterbuch, and an article by Logan Pearsall Smith in S.P.E. Tract, 
lO. 17. 
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words like “axiom”, “geometry”, “tautology”, ‘“ meta- 
physics”; the word “ proposition ” almost looks as if it was 
dying ; and the word “ meaningless ’’, formerly a term of abuse, 
or at least a fighting word, has now very nearly come to be used 
as a descriptive term. 

But beside these changes, recorded by lexicographers, there _ 
is another current, slower and deeper, not yet understood, which 
flowing on through many centuries leads to a reshaping of 
lan e, and, as a result of this, to a change of the ened picture 
embodied in it. This suggests a theme so vast that it might be 
the subject of a long treatise ; the way, namely, in which language 
moulds our apprehension of qualities, processes, human actions 
etc. 
To be continued. 


Oxford University. 


RUSSELL’S ANALYSIS OF EXISTENCE 
By MartTIN SHEARN 


OW we use the verb “to exist” is analysed by Russell in 
terms of sitional functions. To say that something 
with a certain property exists is, he claims, to say no more than 
that the propositional function determining the property has a 
value which is true ; to say, for example, that a man exists or 
that men exist is to say no more than that the propositional 
function “x is human” has a value, such as “ Socrates is 
human ”’, which is true. He assumes, moreover, though does 
not explicitly assert, that the statement “A man exists” is 
equiveléat to “ Something is human ”’, and this in turn to “‘ Some- 
thing human exists ” and to many other statements which he 
treats as mere stylistic variants : to “‘ There is something human” 
and to “ There exists something human”; to “ There is an x 
such that x is human ” and to “ There exists an x such that x is 
human ”’. All these, he believes, say only that the propositional 
function “ x is human ” has a value which istrue.  - 
A propositional function he defines as “ an expression con- 
taining one or more undetermined constituents, such that, when 
\ values ate assigned to these constituents, the expression becomes 
a proposition”. On this definition the expressions “x is 
human ” and “ x is feared’ are both propositional functions. 
‘ 1 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, page 155. . 
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If in either of them we assign the value Bucephalus to “ x” then 
the propositions, the statements, they become are false ; if we 
assi e value Sa/in then the statements they become are true. 
And the truth of these statements, “‘ Stalin is human” and 
“Stalin is feared ”’, entails the truth of “ There is something 
human ” and of “ There is something feared ”’. 

Suppose now that the value we assign to “x” is Mumbo 


Jumbo. Then the function “ x is human ” becomes a statement 


which is false ; the function ‘ x is feared ’ becomes a statement 

which is true. The truth of this statement, “‘ Mumbo Jumbo is 

feared ”’, entails the truth of “ Something is feared”? and of 

what, on Russell’s theory, is equivalent: “Something feared 

exists’. This is paradoxical. 

jumbo is feared.”’ does not entail the truth of “ Something 
eated exists”; if nothing were feared but Mumbo Jumbo it 


would not be true that something feared exists—not, that is, 
unless Mumbo Jumbo himself exists. But, being the mere 
bugbear of a barbarous people, Mumbo Jumbo does not. 
Thus the fact that the propositional function “ x is feared ” 
has a value which is true does not entail the truth of “‘ Something 
feared exists”. On the other hand it does entail the truth of 
“Something is feared”’; if it is true that Mumbo Jumbo is 
feared, then it is true that something is feared, though false that 
what is feared exists. It follows that “ Something is feared ”’ is 
not equivalent io “Something feared exists”; that “‘ There is 
something which is feared ” is not equivalent to “ There exists 
something which is feared ”’, nor “ ‘There is an x such that x is 
feared” equivalent to “There exists an x such that x is feared”. 
The verbs “to be” and “to exist ” are not synonymous. 
From Russell’s failure to recognise this fact curious conse- 
quences follow. It is evident, for instance, that a man perplexed 
by unreal fears, afraid only of ghosts and the creatures of his 
fancy, is afraid of something, something which does not exist ; 
that there 7s something of which—though it does not exist—he 
is afraid. To assert this is not, of course, to assert that there 
exists something of which—though it does not exist—he is 
afraid. Russell, however, holds that the two assertions are 
equivalent ; he is therefore driven to deny. that there-is any- 
thing of which the man in question is afraid and so to affirm that 


he is afraid of nothing—thus strangely confounding fearlessness 


and superstition. 

__ Other curious consequences follow. For, on Russell’s theory, 
if Allah does not exist, the noun “Allah ” is the abbreviation of a 
definite description, and a statement such as “ Mahometans are 
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worshippers of Allah” asserts that something with certain 
properties exists, and hence is false if nothing with those proper- 
ties exists ; it is false, in short, if Allah does not exist. This is 
clearly nonsense. The truth of the statement “‘ Mahometans are 
worshippers of Allah ” is independent of the existence of Allah ; 
it is to be decided by the study not of Theology but of Com- 
parative Religion. The statement asserts that Mahometans are 
worshippers of something they believe to be the author of our 
being ; that there 7s something which they worship and believe 
to be the author of our being ; it does not assert that there exists 
anything at all. 

Russell has been followed into error by the majority of logic- 
ians. But the failure to distinguish the uses of the verbs “ to be ”” 


— and “ to exist ” does not originate with Russell, for from it also 


suffers the notoriously fallacious argument to which he opposed 
his Theory of Descriptions. 

This argument we can reconstruct as follows: the phrase 
“the golden mountain ” certainly means something ; hence 
there is something which “the golden mountain ” means, or— 
and this is only another way of saying the same thing—there 
exists something which “the golden mountain ” means. The 


_¥ something which exists is, of course, the golden mountain. But 


the golden mountain does not exist; and those whom the 
argument has misled thus far find themselves in paradox. So, 
in a struggle to escape, they distinguish different modes of 
Being ; the golden mountain, they say, may not exist in the 
robuster way that /Zetna does, but in some mode of Being it 
must exist—in that, presumably, in which exists the non-existent. 
And now, abandoned by that sense of reality which should be 
their guide, they stray in that enchanted and enchanting land, 
where on every word they utter, existent or subsistent, its 
familiar Entity attends. 

We need not follow them. For whatever other fallacies it may 
commit the argument suffers from the failure we have noted. To 
say that there is something which “the golden mountain ” 
means is not to say that there exists something which it means ; 
“the golden mountain ” means something, but what it means 
does not even tenuously exist. To say that what “the golden 
mountain ” means éxists is to say more than that there zs some- 
thing which “ the golden mountain ” means. Consequently, to 
deny that what “the golden mountain” means exists is not to 


© =deny that there is something which it means and not, therefore, 


\ to affirm that there is nothing which it means or that it has no 
meaning. Russell’s claim that “the golden mountain ” has no 
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meaning is as misleading as the counterclaim that what it means 
exists in a peculiar mode of Being. 

The propositional function “ x is the meaning of the golden 
mountain ” is unlike the functions such as “ x is human ” which 
are found in Logic books, and like the function “ x is feared ”, 
for both become true statements when to “x” there are assigned 
values (as Mumbo Jumbo and the golden mountain) which do 
not exist. Functions of this kind are common in ordinary 
English ; the functions “x is feared”, “x is worshipped ”, 
“x is talked about the functions “ y imagines x ”’, “ y thinks 
of x’, “y dreams of x”’, “y believes in x”, “y prays to x”, 
are only a few. The majority of such functions determine psycho- 
logical properties, but this is not, as might be thought, a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of their kind ; there are exceptions. 
One such is the function “y prevents x ” ; it does not determine 
a psychological property and is of the kind in question ; it can 
become a true statement when there is assigned to “ x ” a value 
which does not exist. Indeed, it can become a true statement 
only when such a value is assigned ; if, for example, the value 
“U.N.O. prevents the Third World War” is true, then, ipso 
facto, the Third World War does not exist. 

It is only on account of functions of this kind that the uses of 
the verbs “to be” and “to exist ” diverge. For while the fact 
that “ x is human ” has a value which is true entails the truth of 
both “ Something is human ” and “‘ Something human exists ” 
the fact that “x is feared” has a value which is true entails the 
truth only of “Something is feared” and not of “Something 
feared exists”, since “Mumbo Jumbo is feared” may be 
the value which is true. To say that there is something with a 
certain property 7s to say that the function determining the 
property has a value which is true; to say that there exists 
something with a certain property is not to say that the function 
determining the property has a value which is true,_am/ess_ the 
function is of the same kind as “x is human.’ and not of 
same kind as “x is feared ”. 

nsequently, as an analysis of how in “ There is something 
which . . .” and its equivalents we use the verb “to be”’, 
Russell’s analysis is valid ; it is not, however, valid as an-analysis 
of how we use “to exist”. And only as ‘the latter was it 
intended, and only as the latter does it interest Philosophy. 

But, it will be objected, the analysis 7s valid ; Mumbo Jumbo 
and his like cannot be values of a variable, nor, in consequence, 
can ““ Mumbo Jumbo is feared ” be a value of the function “ x 
is feared”. Only through a misunderstanding of what Russell 
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meant by aya/we can it be shown that the uses of “to be” and 
“to exist ” diverge. For if ““ Mumbo-Jumbo is feared ” cannot 
be a value of “ x is feared” then to say that something with a 
certain property exists 7s to say that the function determining | 
the property has a value which is true, whether the function be | 
of the same kind as “ x is human ” or of the same kind as “ x is 
feared 
Now Russell obviously did not intend that Mumbo Jumbo 
and his like should be values of variable or that “ Mumbo 
umbo is feared” should be a value of the function “ x is 
, eared ”’. He obviously intended to debar from being values of a 
LA patiable-all things that do not exist. But this, however, he could 
oo” ve no right to do unless he had given a prior analysis of the 
eo‘, use of “to exist’. And so long as what does not exist can be 
ay o/ the value of a variable his analysis is invalid. 
/ ox Again, it may be objected not that Mumbo Jumbo and his 
like are ineligible to be values of a variable but that the expression 
“ x is feared ”’ is only gr i and not logically a function ; 
that Russell’s analysis zs valid since to say that something with a 
certain property exists 7s to say that the function determining 
the property has a value which is true, provided that the function 
is a genuine function and not a grammatical pretender. But. 


how..can. euch. prctenders.be discovered? ‘As we have seen, 
they do not all determine psychological properties ; their 
only peculiarity would seem to be the power to become true 
statements when to their variables are assigned values which 
do not exist. This peculiarity cannot be stated without the use of 
“to exist’ or an equivalent. Russell could not, in consequence, 
ebar expressions with the peculiarity from being functions 
unless he had given a prior analysis.of “ to exist” ; and so long 

as sch an expression can be a function his analysis is invalid. 
It is obvious that we cannot remove the objections to 
Russell’s analysis by restrictions on the use of the word “ value ” 
or on the use of the word “ function ”’, if these restrictions 
presuppose the analysis whose validity they should support. 
But, it may be suggested, we could provide restrictions that do 
not involve the use of “to exist ” if we talked, not of the eligi- 


bility of things to be assigned to variables, but of the eligibility 
of expressions to-be- substituted for them ; if we abandoned th 
in this 


unhappy practice adopt ~— of talking in the object- 
language when tl.ere is a chance of talking in the meta-language. 


Taking the chance, we could debar ““ Mumbo Jumbo is feared ” 
from being a value of the function “ x is feared ” on the grounds 
that the expression “Mumbo Jumbo”, no same but a mere 
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noun, cannot be substituted for the variable “x”. Alternatively, 
we could admit “‘ Mumbo Jumbo is feared ” as a value of the 
expression “ x is feared ”’ but deny to the latter the status of a 
function, on the grounds that functions become true statements 
only when there are substituted for their variables, not mere 
nouns, but names. We could ensure the validity of Russell’s 
analysis by restricting either the use of “ value” or the use of 
“function” ; this we could do in the metalanguage without 
using “ to exist ”’ or an equivalent. 

But what is a mame? “ Stalin” isaname ; “‘ Mumbo Jumbo ” 
is not—in what does the-difference consist? Only in this : while 
“ Stalin ” designates, refers to, Stalin, and ““ Mumbo Jumbo ” 
refers to Mumbo Jumbo, Stalin exists and Mumbo Jumbo does 
not. A name is an expression that refers to what exists, as 
“ Stalin ” refers to Stalin. 

A name, it is also said, is an expression that denotes. “‘ Stalin ”’ 
designates Stalin; “‘ Mumbo Jumbo” designates Mumbo 
Jumbo. “ Mumbo Jumbo ”, however, does not denote Mumbo 
Jumbo, though “ Stalin” denotes Stalin. But to say that 
* Stalin”? denotes Stalin is to say no more than that “ Stalin ” 
designates Stalin and that Stalin exists; to say that a name 
denotes is to say no more than that it designates something 
which exists.? 

Thus we can provide the required restrictions on the use of 
“value” ox of “function” no better in the meta- than in the 
object-language ; the restrictions in the meta-language involve 
the use of “ name” or an equivalent, and this in turn involves 
the use of “‘ to exist ”’. 

Now it can be argued that it is not always vicious to use an 
expression in the analysis of its own use; that we can use as 
part of the meta-language an expression whose use in the object- 


mngneee is to be defined.? That even if, for example, Russell’s 


ysis had been given in the form “To say that something 
with a certain property exists is to say that a true value of the 
function determining the property exists”, it would have been 
neither circular nor uninformative, despite the occurrence of 
“exists? in both definiendum and definiens. Not circular, 


oby + 


because in the definiendum “ exists” is an of the 


object-language, but an expression of the meta-language in-the 


1 Sometimes, of course, “‘ to designate ” is used as “‘ to denote ” is used above ; a name, 
according to this usage, designates while a mere noun does not. That does not affect the 
argument : if “‘ to designate ” is used instead of “‘ to denote ”, instead of “ to designate ” 
another locution must be found, such as “ to refer to ” or “ to purport to name”. Then to 
say that a name designates is to say no more than that it refers to, or purports to name, 
something which exists. : 

2 See K. R. Popper ; New Foundations for Logic ; Mind. Vol. LVT. No. 223 ; page 223. 
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definiens ; not uninformative, because the existence of objects 
is explained in terms of the existence of expressions, and the 
latter, though not explained, may well be less mysterious than 
the former. ‘ 

Similarly, it might be said, to include in Russell’s analysis 
restrictions involving the use of the word “ name” would 
render the analysis neither circular nor uninformative, despite 
the implicit use of “to exist” in both definiendum and 
definiens. 

But, this time, the use is vicious. ‘That it is so becomes 
evident when the analysis is rewritten so as to make explicit the 
use in the definiens of “‘ to exist ”. The analy .is becomes : “‘ To 
say that something with a certain property exists is to say that 
for each variable of the function determining the property a 


name can be substituted so that the function becomes a true 


statement ; that is, an expression can be substituted and some- 
thing which that expression designates (or purports to name) exists”? 
Thus, to say that a man exists is, on the analysis, to say that an 
expression (for example, “ Stalin ”’) can be substituted for “‘ x” 
in “‘ x is human ”’ so that the latter becomes a true statement, and 
something (for example, Stalin) which that expression designates 
exists. The analysis is clearly both circular and uninformative. 
Circular, because it proposes to replace any statement asserting 
that something exists by a statement asserting that something 


else exists, and never, therefore, allows the elimination of “to 


exist’; uninformative, because the existence of objects is 
explained not only in terms of the less mysterious existence of 
expressions but also in terms of the equally mysterious existence 
of their designata—that is, of objects. 

It seems, then, that Russell’s analysis cannot be saved by 
restrictions on the use of “value” or of “ function” that 
involve the use of “‘ name ”’. It is true that a name can be defined 
more subtly than as an expression that denotes, or designates, or 
refers to what exists. Professor Quine, for instance, in his paper 
Designation and Existence, defines a name in terms of the opera- 
tion of existential generalisation. This consists of replacing an 
expression in a statement by a variable and binding the result 
with the existential operator ; if the expression is a name the 
operation is valid; that is, it leads from truths only to truths. 
(From, since “ Stalin” is a name, such truths as “ Stalin is 
human ”’, “ Stalin is feared”, to such truths as “ (Hx) (x is 
human)”, “(H) (x is feared)’’). But it is clear that Quine 
intends the existential operator to be translated by “‘ There 
1 The Journal of Philosophy. 36, 1939. 
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exists? not merely by “There is”; for he asserts that, if 
appendicitis does not exist, “Appendicitis is dreaded ” does not 
entail “‘ (Ax) (x is dreaded)”, and, as we have seen, even if 
appendicitis does not exist, “Appendicitis is dreaded ”’ does 
entail “There is something which is dreaded”. Hence to 
ascertain the validity of existential generalisation we must 
ascertain the truth of statements using “to exist” ; Quine’s 
definition of a name cannot, therefore, any more than less subtle 
definitions, help us to provide the restrictions we require. 

These we have failed to provide in either the object- or 
the meta-language ; without them “ Mumbo Jumbo is feared ” 
is a true value of the function “x is feared” and Russell’s 
analysis is invalid. Whether we should continue the search for 
these restrictions, or should abandon his analysis, is not the 
purpose of this paper to enquire. 


University of London 


THE THEORY OF TYPES AGAIN 
By J. J. C. Smarr. 


M* original article in this journal, on “Whitehead and 
Russell’s Theory of Types’’,! was written in order to pro- 
voke a critical attitude to Russel’s symbolism. Mr. Shearn’s reply? 
tightly finds fault with many points of detail in my article, but 
it does not seem to me to have done anything to illuminate the 
main issue. Mr. Shearn says that I “ fail to notice that White- 
head and Russell do not always use the term ‘function of func- 
tions’ in strict analogy to the term ‘function of individuals’. 
When (as most often) they use the term ‘ function’ in such a 
way that a function is an expression, a function of individuals is 
then an expression from which we may obtain a proposition by 
substituting for its variables names of individuals, whereas 
a function of functions of individuals is an expression from 
which we may obtain a proposition by substituting for its 
variables, not names of functions, but functions themselves ”’.* 
This will certainly not do at all. For on this showing Whitehead 
and Russell are using “function” when it occurs as the first 
word of the expression “ function of functions of individuals ” 
in the way that “function” is used in the expression “ truth 
function ”’, the way that does not lead to a hierarchy at all. 


1 Anatysis, Vol. 10, No. 4, p- 93- 
Anatysis, Vol. 11, No. 2, p. 45- P. 46. 
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In this sense “ ¢x3Dy%x” would be a function of functions, 
for if “x is red” is substituted for “ ¢x” and “ x is big” is 
substituted for “ yx” we get a first rung function, namely “ x 
is red Dx is big”. This is certainly not a function of a function 
in the hierarchy sense of “function of a function ”’. It is not of 
the form “ £(¢%)”’. (I put in the capped notation to please Mr. 
Shearn). Now how are we to interpret “ ¢ in “f(¢%)”? 
Mr. Shearn will not have the interpretation whereby “ f (4) ” 
is interpreted as an expression which contains a subsidiary 
7 in inverted commas, 7.e. he will not have it that 
e 


” would less misleadingly be written “f‘ ¢&’ ”’. That is, 
he will not have it that an example of “f(¢%)” might be, say, 
““y is a true value of ‘x is a man’ ”. But without the internal 
inverted commas we do not even have a grammatical sentence ; 
“y is a true value of x is a man ” is not even good grammar. 
So now we try the other alternative, that of interpreting what 
- Russell calls “a function” as not a set of words, e.g. “x is 
confident ”’, but as a quality, e.g. confidence. (Russell sometimes 
talks as though the function is what the set of words, e.g. “‘ x is 
red ”’, stands for. But “x is red” is not a name, nor even a 
descriptive phrase, so it is absurd to talk about what “ x is red ” 
stands for). All right, let us see what we can say about con- 
fidence. We might say, for example, “ confidence is a desirable 
quality in a general ”. (We do not, of course, say, “ confident is 
a desirable quality in a general”). This might be an example of 
“f(¢%)”. I now challenge anyone to produce a function of a 
function of a function, #.e. an interpretation of “ fH)", 
on these lines. So even here we can only have two rungs of the 
ladder at atime. In any case it is not at all strange that we cannot 
meaningfully say the same things about qualities as we can about 
the things that have the qualities. Redness neither is nor is not 
red, and there is no mystery about it. If all the theory of types 
does is to draw attention to such things as the fact that though 
we can say “a flower is red” and “ redness is a quality ” we 
cannot meaningfully say “‘ redness is red” or “a flower is a 
quality ’’, then it is clearly right. It exactly accords with our 
wonted way of talking, or, to put it more grandiosely, our logical 
intuitions. There is no need at all for the type-mysticism that 
has grown up in certain quarters, as for example that which is 
expressed by the following words of Gédel: “It might even 
turn out that it is possible to assume every concept to be signi- 
ficant except for certain “ sin, points ” or “ limiting points ”’, 
so that the paradoxes would appear as something analogous to 
dividing by zero. Such a system would be most satisfactory in 
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the following respect : our logical intuitions would then remain 
correct up to certain minor corrections, i.e. they could then be 
considered to give an essentially correct, only somewhat 
‘ blurred ’, picture of the real state of affairs.”’ 

My diagnosis of this sort of type-mysticism is that trouble 
has arisen because the Whitehead-Russell use of “ function ” 
is muddled. (Roughly, it is a confused blend of the two different 
ways that Mr. Shearn has alleged that I “ faii to notice ” to be 
‘Diane, Noticing, not failing to notice it, made me write the 

aper. My trouble is that I cannot make sense of Whitehead and 
Russells taking either interpretation). This diagnosis may of 
course be wrong but Mr. Shearn has not removed my uneasiness. 

I have tried to do the trick this time without using the 
concept of the formal and material modes of speech. I quite 
agree with Mr. Shearn that this approach was wrong. 

Finally I should like to point out two criticisms that I am 
not making. (1) I am zot discussing the question of whether or 
not the extended functional calculus, regarded as an uninterpreted 
calculus, is ot is not consistent and otherwise mathematically 
respectable. (2) I am not denying that something in the nature 
of a type notation may in certain circumstances be very useful. It 
may indeed be useful but this is because we easily make slips, 
not because our logical intuitions are fundamentally deceptive. 
Thus no one feels like saying that “ Mansfield Park” is a 
member of the set of sets of novels, or that the set of Jane 
Austen’s novels is an extra novel in the set of novels. If, 
however, we ate talking very abstractedly, it is possible to go 
wrong in such a way by making a mere slip. Thus if A,, B,, C,, 
are novels, A,, B,, C,, .. . ate sets of novels, A, B,, C,,.. . are 
sets of sets of novels, and so on, it would be very easy to 
write, ¢.g. “A, «A;”, or “A,¢B,”, instead of, e.g. “A, A,”, 
“A, « B,”’, etc., unless we had the suffix notation to prevent 
us from going wrong. However the fact that it is easy to make a 
slip is a very familiar one and has nothing to do with logical 
intuitions. One of the curious features of much post-Russellian 
philosophy has been the belief that if we get into confusion and 
paradox a ¢heory is what is wanted to get us out. Theories have 
their uses, but surely not that use. The way to get out of a 
paradox is to discover how we got inio it.? 


University of Adelaide 


1 The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. Ed. P. A. Schilpp, p. 150. 
* For an example, see Ryle : “ Heterologicality,” ANatysts, Vol. 11, No. 3, p. 61. 
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ON DEFINING ‘SOLUBLE’ 
By THomas STORER 


I SHOULD like to consider the question of defining the so- 
called dispositional predicates; ¢.g., breakable, soluble, 
visible, etc. Whether or not these predicates can be defined in 
a truth-functional language and, if so, just what this definition 
should be is, currently, a major philosophical issue if one can 
judge by the amount of space devoted to its development in the 
journals. 
Indeed, the issue raised by this question is considerably more 
general than appears at first glance. The vast majority of terms 
used by science and common sense are, if an attempt is made to 
define them, of this dispositional character. To cite a very 
simple example : When I say, ““The table in ! office is brown,” 
although I know that no one is now in my office looking at my 
table, the word ‘brown’ is a dispositional term. It will be 
defined, of course in terms of some relation it bears to that other 
word, ‘ Brown’, that refers to an immediately given quality 
of my experience. It is possible to say, for example, that “‘ This 
table, which appears grey, is really brown’. The term ‘grey’ in 
this sentence refers to my immediate experience of grey ; the 
term ‘brown’, on the other hand, does not so refer to any 
immediate experience. It does, however, refer to an experience 
of Brown that I could have. In fact, I should analyze the last 
quoted sentence by saying, “This table ap grey but if it 
were to be observed by those people and under those conditions 
that define color situations, it would appear to be Brown”. 
‘The peculiarity of all such definitions is the occurience of sen- 
tences of the type: “If so and so were to happen, then such and 
such would be the case”’. In a current phrase, all definitions of 
dispositional predicates involve the use of contrary to fact 
conditionals. 
And the situation is even more general than this. When, for 
example, I assert that “‘ The Midas’ touch causes things to turn 
to gold ”, Iam making an assertion that, for its analysis, involves 
a counter-factual conditional. Under this analysis, the above 
sentence would be equivalent to the sentence, “ If anything were 
to receive the Midas’ touch, that thing would turn to gold ”. 


1 In a different context, this point has been made by my friend and colleague, Professor 
Bruce Waters. See his “ Particulars, Universals Verification ”, Philosophy of Science 
Vol. 7, No. 1, January, 1940. 
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I think it clear that situations of causality, production, and 
creation all involve, in their anlysis, the use of conditionals 
contrary to fact. 

Perhaps the problem is most clearly seen in connection with 
dispositional predicates. At any rate, I intend to confine myself 
to a consideration of the definition of such terms. I believe that 
what I have to say in this connection can readily be generalized 
to all cases of counter-factual conditionals, but I shall not 
attempt the generalization in this paper. 

In Testability and Meaning,’ Carnap considered the problem of 
defining the term ‘soluble’. Let me introduce convenient 
abbreviations to use in presenting his views. Let S(x) = x is 
soluble ; W (x, t) = x is put into water at time t ; (D (x, t) = x 
dissolves at time t. Carnap considers the possibility of defining 
S (x) as : 

Sx) = (t) [W(x,t) > t)] 

but rejects this definition as unsatisfactory since the right hand 
side would be true for any x that was never put into water. 
Thus, as Carnap notes, a match that was never put into water 
before it was completely burned would have to be said to be 
(have been) soluble when, as a matter of fact, if the match had 
been fa into water it would not have dissolved. 

arnap then renders the the definition of ‘ soluble’ by the 
following sentence : 


(x) (t) [W(x, t) > (St) = D (, t))] 
Sentences of this kind Carnap calls reduction sentences (in 
particular, this is a bilateral reduction sentence since it has an 
equivalence on the right hand side instead of a horse shoe). It 
has the peculiarity that, if S(t) means what we want it to mean, 
then the sentence is always true. This may be seen as follows : 
If x is not put into water the sentence is true because the ante- 
cedent is false ; while if x is put into water, then it is true if x 
dissolves and x is soluble and it is also true if » does not dissolve 
and is not soluble. Carnap thus argues that the sentence is 
analytic and may be used to introduce dispositional predicates. 
With Carnap’s definition and its analytic character I have no 
— The major drawback is that the predicate ‘ soluble’ so 
efined is not eliminable from those ‘contexts -where. it occurs. 
Nor is it completely determined for all things. by this definition 
that they are, or are not, soluble. In particular, for those things 
that ate never put into water, this definition does not help to 
clarify their solubility status. 
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1 Philosophy of Science. Vol. 3 (1936), pp. 419-71 3 Vol. 4 (1937), pp. 1-40. 
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. Ber has recently argued! that the definition Carnap 

state patel and rejected is, as a matter of fact, adequate 
for all purposes of philosophical reconstruction as a substitute 
for the predicate ‘soluble’. In other words, Bergmann main- 


tains that : 
Sx) = (©) 

does define a predicate (not ‘ soluble’, however) that “ is all 
we need for an adequate analysis ”’ of the word ‘soluble’. In 
addition, ha “Ig 80 maintains that, with respect to the word 
“ soluble ’ itself, English fuses language and meta-language in a 
fashion that no contradiction-free truth functional language can 
hope to duplicate. Since his popes in philosophical! analysis 
is to construct just such a anguage in which philosophical 
puzzles cannot be formulated, he makes no attempt to introduce 
a direct translation for the word ‘ soluble’. 

Since in Bergmann’s definition, the defined predicate ‘ S(.)’ 
can be eliminated from those contexts where it occurs in favour of 
the conditional on the right hand side, I should be inclined to 
prefer it to Carnap’s solution if no other course were available. 
It will be my purpose in the remainder of this article to indicate 
what I believe to be another, and more satisfactory, solution. 

In ordinary English, I should want to include in the class of 
soluble articles those which, when put into water, did dissolve 
as well as those things which, though never put into water, are 
jest like certain things which were put into water and did dis- 
solve. In other words, I should like ‘x is soluble’ to mean: 
“either x has been (will be) put into water and did (will) dissolve 
or x has some quality and nothing which has this quality and 
which has been (will be) put into water did not (will not) 
dissolve but some — having this quality that were (will be) 
put into water did (will) dissolve ”. 

In order to define, in formal notation, the predicate ‘ soluble ’, 
I should like to define two trivial predicates first. The first of 
these predicates, WD, applies to these things that did or will 
some day dissolve in water : 


WD (~) = (A) [W(~,t) . D(«,t)] 


The second predicate, WD, < e to those things that will be 
put into water but will never dissolve : 


WD (x) = (At) [W(x,t)] . ~ (at) [Dex,t). 
1 Comments Prof H ’s ‘The Concept of Cognitive Significance’ ”, 
be published Tnativute for the Unity of 
Science in April, 1950. 
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We may now define the predicate ‘soluble (in water)’ as 

follows: 

S(x) = .v. (AF) {FU) 
WD()}. ~ (@y) {FU). WD}. 

Let us consider the adequacy of this definition. In the first 
place, if ‘a’ is a lump of sugar that one day is put into water and 
dissolves, then WD(a) is true so S(a) is true. If, on the other 
hand, ‘a’ is a lump of sugar that will never be put into water, 
and if sugar is, indeed, it then there is a quality ‘a’ possesses 
namely being sugar, such that all the things that have this 
property and are put into water do dissolve, and some sugar 
has been put into water and did dissolve. Thus if ‘a’ is sugar 
that will never be dissolved, it is still soluble. 

Let us suppose ‘b’ is a wooden match. Then if ‘ b’ is truly 
insoluble, there can be no property that ‘b’ possesses such 
that all things that possess this property and are put into water do 
dissolve. Since this match will never dissolve, WD (b) is false. 
Similarly, if some matches just like ‘b’ are put into water and 
fail to dissolve, the component ~ (dy) [F(y) . WD())] is false 
and so S (b) is false. 

Let us consider one another case. Suppose there were a 
class of things none of which would ever be put into water. 
Would these things be soluble or not ? On our definition, they 
would be soluble only if they belonged to some larger class such 
that all the members of this class that had been tested in water 
did dissolve. Thus we may say of some hypothetical chemical 
substance that wé// never be tested for solubility that it is soluble 
if, for example, it belongs to the class of salts of which all the 
members that are ever tested do, in fact, dissolve. This seems 
to me to be perfectly in agreement with the way in which I 
wish to use the word ‘ soluble ’. 

Some may wonder what has become of the “ conditional ” 
in this analysis of the conditional contrary to fact. If the term 
WD(y) which occurs in the last term of the definition of S() 
be replaced by its definition, the result is : 


~ (Ay) (FO). (at) Wt). ~ (At) DU;t)] 
which is, in turn, equivalent to: 


University of Nebraska. 


1 The predicates F, in the operator, should be restricted to “ natural ” predicates ; i.e. 
poe “ore —— or predicates whose definitions do not involve explicit reference to 
an 
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CORRECTIONS 
Anatysis, Vol. 11 


Lines from top of page. 


p. 46. 
p. 46. 
p. 47. 


p. 48. 
p- 48. 


p. 48. 
p. 48. 
p. 91. 


lines 12 and 13. For “functions of individuals ” 
substitute “ fanctions of functions of individ ~ 
1.31. After “themselves”, add footnote 5: “or 
parts of functions, i.e. predicates ”’. 

1. 30. After “a great general” add a single quotation 
mark. 

1.7. For “ entail” write “ entails ”’. 

1.8. For “with the qualities” write “with all the 
qualities ”’. 

.21. For “usrprising”’ write “surprising ”’. 

1. 23. For “type ” write “types”. 
for ‘March 1951” read April 1951’. 
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